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ABSTRACT ' , 

The present system of testing and placement at Lane 
Community College (lCC) provides for voluntary assessment in reading, 
writing, and mathematics during orientation period, followed by 
recommendations for enrollment in appropriate courses. While only 15% 
to 20% of the new students at LCC participate in the 
testing/placement program, it must ba remembered that many students 
are thoroughly tested through some other department or means and many 
are already aware of their abilities. Although the present i^oluntary 
system is not seen by LCC faculty and staff as solving the problem of 
achieving accurate placement and preparation for advafced courses, 
neither is mandatory testing and placement seen as a solution* 
^ Research indicates that while the vast majority of LCC students have 
low reading skills, the majority are succeeding in college-level 
work; students who took remedial reading courses did not necessarily 
achieve higher grades than those who did not; and various reading 
tests and readability scales use different standards making it 
difficult to match reading test scores with text readability levels, 
A workable testing program would have instructors testing for the 
specific prerequisite skills needed to succeed in a^ given class or 
program. These prerequisites could be identified by analyzing 
lectures, instructional materials, and assignments and would include, 
both content and study skills. Though a difficult process to develop 
and implement, such a testing program would be an improvement over 
the existing system, (KL.) 
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Frustration: 

Or Why 

LCC's System of Testing and Placement 
Does Not Work Better 

fty Daniel Hodges, Coordinator of Tesling 
ane Conimiuiity College, Eugene, 0R» 

Has this happened to you as it has happened to many 
teachers? On the first day of class yx)u watched a 
classroom of students oome in and sit down. Although 
you knew some were better prepared than others, you 
still intended to teach your course so that all the 
students had a chance at succeeding. You tried to 
teach well over the next few days and weeks. You lec- 
tured carefully, you made your demonstrations of 
skills clear, you announced the objectives clearly, you 
made the tests fair, you used material that was as 
readable as you could find, and tried to make it in- 
teresting. Oh! How you tried to make it interesting! 

But then students said disturbing things to you. 
Several people— grownup men and women 
—complained that the books were too hard to read 
and understand. And sometimes they said they could 
not always follow your explanations, either. Since 
you wondered if the cause lay in the students* verbal 
intelligence or reading skillswor in a bad bock or even 
in your possible lack of teaching skill, you asked. 
**How well can you read?" 

"Not very well, I've always been a poor reader." 
"Well" you asked, "didn't a counselor tell you to im- 



prove your reading first before you enrolled in this 
cours,e?" 

"No. I couldn't see a counselor.'.' (OR "I saw a 
counselor but she/he didn't say anything about my 
reading.") 

"Didn't you take a test when you first entered LCC?" 
"G^. nobody told me about a reading test." 
So you got mad. 

It was clear that these students needed-to read better 
and faster. Maybe they needed some prerequisite 
courses. Then they could handle your course. So you 
dreamed that somebody would accurately test the 
students' reading skills. You blissfully imagined all 
those students taking reading courses in the Study 
Skills Department {well-funded, of course), and after 
one term or two or three, they came back to your 
course and succeeded triumphantly. 

And you got mad again at the College for not doing 
better at it. 

Maybe for you the preceding ^scenario revolved 
around a different set of skills. Maybe your students 
needed more math or better writing skills or better 
study skills or some prerequisite skills unique to your 
area or more accurate expectations about the amount 
of work that the role of college student required. 
Maybe it was something else. Eut in any case, it look- 
ed to you as if good entrance testing and placement 
would solve a lot of problems. 

I've been the Coordinator of Testing in the Counsel- 
ing Department for two years now. Before that I was a 
socioloey teacher for. all of my working career. So 
naturally I've given the matter some thought. I've also 
been to several conferences on the topic, including a 
major one*sponsored by the League for Innovotion in 
the Community College. I've also searched through 
testing textbooks, many articles, and the ERIC 
abstracts in educational research. I've also recon- 
sidered some of the standard sociological findings 
and social psychological research in the light of stu- 
dent problems.^ As a result. I think I can tell why there 
are sharp limits to the usual ideas about entrance 
testing. And I think I can tell you what n;ight work 
better — if you want to try it. 



First, I'd like to describe the way we have.been hcindl- 
ing entering students for a couple of years. When new 
students hand in an application blank at the Ad- 
missions Office, the people there give the prospective 
student an information sheet telling about the 
counselors' orientation sessions, the entrance testing, 
and the orientations for special programs. When the 
new students come to the Counseling Department 
counter to sign> up for an orientation session, the 
counseling staff suggest that they take the reading, 
writing and math tests to check their basic skills. 
Later at the group orientation sessions the counselors 
suggest that students who have not tested yet come 
and take the tests. The students are promised an 
earlier registration time than they would otherwise 
get. This motivates many students. 

We test the students in reading,, writing, basic 
arithmetic, and (if appropriate) basic algebra. As 
soon as a student is done, we score the tests, enter the 
results on a couple of standard report sheets, and talk 
to the students about our recommendations. If 
reading skills are low, we recommend one or more 
Study Skills courses. If grammar and punctuation 
skills are low, we recommend either writing classes 
in Study Skills or Writing 120 in Language Arts. The 
seriousness of the student's deficiency determines 
our recommendation. If the students cannot pass 
arithmetic and/or algebra, we recommend the ap- 
propriate course. 

We found last year that about 60 percent of the 
poorest readers followed our recommendations. 
Somewhat fewer of the better, but below-average, 
readers followed what we said. As far as writing goes, 
approximately 40 to 50 percent of the students follow- 
ed our recommendations. It is harder to define agree- 
ment with our recommendations, however, because 
many students took Communications Skills or 
Business English. Some students with poor writing 
skills took those classes but avoided Writing 121. 
Finally, over a year's time about 30 percent of 
students did not take any writing classes at all. We 
haven't checked how often sturlents took math classes 
in accordance with our suggestions. As I'll describe 
below, students who ignored our recommendations 
often succeeded anyway. 

How many students does our voluntary testi^ng 
prograni affect? Between 15 and 20 perpent of 
students that have to go to new Student Registration 
take our tests. Bui you need to keep in mind that many 
students don't really need to be t^ste J. Students who 
enter Health Occupations programs each fall took 
rigorous screening tests the previous spring. Many 
students are part-time, and many have prior college 
experience either here or elsewhere. Other students 
have recently graduated from high school and know 
their skills. Still others are deathly afraid of tests, and 
they enter college gradually and gently with a lot of 
support irom counselors. Foreign students have taken 
rigorous exams on their proficiency in English and 
usually don't take our placement tests. 



As students start courses in many departments, their 
teachers do additional screening. Math and Study 
" Skills are examples. 

As you can see, a lot of students don't really need to 
be tested. Still, we know full well that many more 
students should check their basic skills and get some 
advice on proper placement. It's helpful if all people 
who deal with prospective students suggest the tests 
to them. If most people here took it for granted that 
the testing was useful and talked positively about it to 
the students, it would influence more ^udents. Even 
so, it's still not appropriate to test everybody. 

Faults With the Present System 

Why isJhe present system not^solving our problems of 
getting accurate placement and accurate preparation 
for advanced courses? One point of view is that it is 
helping the students who do accept testing and place- 
ment. It may be the other students who have 
prt)blems. If we required all students to be tested and 
required students to accept the placements which the 
tests indicated, perhaps the problem would be solved. 
If we were willing to test the students wb j I don't feel ^ 
"need" to be tested, perhaps we would catch the 
students who do need to be tested. 

We can evaluate this point of view by using available 
information here. 

We have a lot of data on the students we have tested 
over the last couple of years. We know something 
about the courses they chose and grades they receiv- 
ed. In addition, the testing textbooks and professional 
articles have described results at other colleges. 

Let's start with the students' reading ability. It is ob- 
vious to any person with experience in education that 
students who cannot read English at all or who read, 
but read poorly, have almost no chance of success. 
This applies to vocational courses as well as college 
transfer courses. 

But we have found we can't seem to link reading skills 
well enough to placements so that we can make a sub- 
' stantial differenc^e in the students' achievement. We 
can measure reading ability somewhat. We improve 
the reading ability of some students a lot. We only 
make a minor difference for most students. And the 
improved reading ability by itself doesn't rai^e stu- 
dent success very much in other courses. 

Let me share a few figures with you. We test Jtudents 
with the Reading Comprehension Test. It is part of the 
Comparative Guidance and Placement Program 
published by the College Board of Princeton, N.J. It is 
used by many four- and two-year colleges in America. 
It consists of eight passages written at the 13th grade 
reading level. There are 35 questions. One-half of our 
students miss more than seven questions. But it's 
worse nationally at other community colleges. One- 
half of the students nationwide miss about 12 
questions. 

Think about the meaning of these facts. The students 
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were tested on material similar to many textbooks. 
They were asked specific questions and permitted to 
look back at the passages to find the answers. If they 
did this poorly on a test, think of their added 
problems in doing your homework. Usually, they 
don't have study questions to guide their thinking, 
and they have much more to read at a time than three 
or four column inches. So they read many pages of 
material, they don't ask themselves specific questions 
about it, and you expect them to learn or memorize 
many parts of it. It's no wonder that college is dif- 
ficult. [ 

Given these facts about low reading skill§;,^shciuld we 
require the vast majority of our students to take 
reading coursQ(|?SI don't think so. Here are some of 
the reasons. An^Kl^ goingjp^gnore the big practical 
problems of teach m^reScfing to more than half of our 
students. Not to nention the undetermined question 
of how many months it would take before students' 
reading skills would improve enough to really make a 
difference in thfeir chances of success in your class. 

The first reason for not requiring reading for most 
students is that you instructors are giving decent 
grades to the overwhelming majority of the students. 
For example, 81 percent of the students with slightly 
below average reading scores (23 to 27 points) got 2.00 
averages or higher in Fall 1979. And almost half of 
them (49 percent) got 3.00 grade-point averages. Even 
the lowest scoring students (1-16 questions right) did 
reasonably well. Sixty-six percent of them got C 
averages or better. Arid more of them would have 
succeeded, except that almost 20 percent of them 
dropped evarything before finishing. If they had per- 
sisted and worked, their success would have been 
modest, but real. ^ 

You may wonder about the very best students— the 
ones who get 32 to 35 questions right. Only 80 percent 
of them get C average.s or better. Five percent of them 
dropped everything, and some of the rest got some D's 
and F's. It's possible for good readers to do poorly and 
for poor readers to do Vv^ellrJI have a lot more infor- 
mation. If you're interested, come by the Testing Of- 
fice and ask to see it.) 

This information seems to indicate that somehow 
most students are succeeding well enough not to need 
special reading courses. 

In addition, there's a second reason. I got curious as to 
whether the students who took remedial courses 
related to reading skills would get better grades than 
students who ignored reading-related remedial 
courses. Although the figures are too complex to sum- 
marize easily, the basic answers are these: It helps 
the very poorest students the most to take the reading 
courses. With a reading course 61 percent of them got 
a 2.5 average. Without one, 40 percent got a 2.5. But 
almost equal proportions got 2.0 averages whether or 
not they took reading. For (he below-average readers, 
other than the poorest readers, it doesn't help much 
in the chance of getting a C average, but a reading 
course helps abput 10 percent more to get a B average. 



Obviously not everyone's grades profit from reading 
courses. And many poor readers who skip remedial 
cou^^ses still succeed well. 

If I were a doctor and the students were my patients, 
rd be hesitant to prescribe a "reading course" treat- 
ment for everyone. It would help some and not others, 
and some would do fine without it and others 
wouldn't. ^However, taking all things together. I'd 
probably recommend tfiat poor readers take reading 
courses. But if I knew some personal facts about them 
(their level of drive and self-confidence, their study 
skills, etc.), I'd recommend different things to 
different students. 

The Gap Between Test Scores and College Grades 
Our finding, that test results don't correlate highly 
with college grades is very common in testing 
research. The mighty College Boards only correlate 
about 0.50 with college grades. And our C.G.P. 
Reading Comprehension Test correlates between 0.30 
and 0.35 with college grades. (The precise level varies 
with the group of students we look at.) Lest you blame 
the test and say. ''Get a better test." I should add it's 
probably not the fault of the test. 

Since many variables influence college success, it's 
unreasonable to expect a reading test's results alone 
to greatly help us to place students and to greatly im- 
prove their grades. Hubert Blaloclc, the President of 
the American Sociological Association last year, 
made a comment in his presidential speech that fits 
here. He said that in order for social scientists to 
make a satisfactory explanation of any social, 
phenomenon, they need a theory containing npv/Gvd 
of 50 variables/ If he's right, then in order to explain 
our students' success in learning you'd need to gather 
data on more than 50 characteristics of the students, 
of their friends and lives of your teaching methods, 
and of other factors. Obviously, one reading test isn't 
enough. Yes, reading is important. But it's wrong to 
expect too much improvement from one or two tests 
and a few placements in basic skills courses. 

Let me mention the "reading level" fallacy here. 
Some people believe that you should measure the 
reading levels of textbooks, measure the reading 
levels of students and then match up the tl^o of them, 
But after I got into testing research, I discovered that 
the people who made up the reading level scales for 
textbooks were not using the same standards that the 
writers of reading tests were using. In fact, even 
reading test writers disagree. One college level 
researcher in New York tried our three popular 
college reading tests on his students. The tests often 
placed the students two or three grade levels 
different from one another. "If the thermometers 
aren't calibrated, how can you tell if you're cold?" 
(Think about it ) 

Moreover, the so- called "reading level" scales only 
measure very shallow traits of books: their sentence 
length, length of words, familiarity of words, and the 
like. But (he deeper things that make for intelligible 
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v\ritiny uften yu unmeasureJ. Many a writer can be 
i>iiperficiall> high-level, but tell the story enter- 
tainingly, build the argument in clear steps, appl> 
theories and principles tu examplesj effectively and 
be very helpful to read. So it's not rt^sonable to ex- 
pect us to b(r'able/o predict from a'' test which 
students need remedial help in reading a particular 
book. Even poor readers could learn fr'..n well- 
written books, but good readers might be baffled by 
poorly-written books. 

Besides the difficulty of matching reading tests to text 
books, it's hard to match reading tests to a teacher's 
lecture.-? or tests. Teachers vary widely among 
themseh'es in how clearly they lecture. They vary in 
the ^^ptii and complexity of the knowledge they de- 
mand from their students on tests. 

Since we use one reading test and one standard of 
recommendations for stadenis who may take more 
than 1.500 courses from several hundred teachers us- 
ing several thousand books, manuals, syllabi, etc., 
we've got an impossible job of telling from our test 
whether students can succeed. 

There is another difficulty with the idea of testing 
students and placing them in'classes for improving 
reading. It takes a reasonably long time to help 
average readers make a major improvement in their 
reading skills. And, as I indicated before, there may 
not be a great enough payoff in ijnproved grades for 
average readers to judge the long investment of time 
to be worthwhile. But below-average readers with 
pour reading skills do find it worthwhile. Even so, the 
statistics we have gathered do not show the sharp in- 
creases in grades that we hope for. 

Wl^t dops work? Remember Blalock's statement that 
"upwards of 50 variables" are needed to explain a 
social phenomenon. That means that^no one factor is 
crucial. 

A Workable Testing Program 

Huv\ever, if one desires to test students and help 
them learn prerequisites they are missing, there is a 
strategv that tends to work. You test for the specific 
prerequisite sk;iis that a student needs to succeed in 
your particular class or program. You avoid general 
tests The' testing thai we do for the Math Department 
is a good example. It covers very specific skills that 
are definitely needed for success in later classes. 
Another example is our testing for skills in recogniz- 
ing correct and incorrect English usage. We thought it 
was a prerequisite for success in Writing 121. (Our 
research seemc to indicate that it isn't — but that's 
another story.) 

Huv\ dues oFie find (he specific prerequisites? Yom 
antdy/e a lecture or a chapter in a textbook, and you 
look for the skills and knowledge needed to handle 
the new material that are not taught in this lesson. 
Those skills are prerequisites. You also analyze your 
tests and your assignments. '*What do I demand," you 
ask yourself. If you demand that the students learn 
specific facts from the* textbook and not learn the 
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research methods, >ou have *.n effect made [heability 
to find specific facts a prerequisite skill. Many 
students lack the ability to discriminate among facts, 
theories, concepts, definitions, examples, etc. You 
ma> have to teach this. If you demand that the 
students memorize certain things, you are presup- 
posing that they know how to memorize something. 
Surprisingl>, many students lack knowledge of effec- 
liv e memor> techniques. You may have to teach it. Do 
you require the students to practice a skill until it's 
perfected? Many students do not know how to prac- 
tice. They've never heard of visualizing the standard 
and comparing their results to it or slow practice or 
practicing small units or mental practice. 

I haven't even mentioned any specific knowledge and 
skills that are unique to your course. 

Who can do this kind of testing? The LCC Testing Of- 
fice could not do it. The job requires too much diver- 
sity of testing. It looks as if the instructors in each 
course and in each program need to design their own 
tests. They need to analyze the knowledge and skills 
that students need for success in their courses, make 
sure that there is truly a sequence of courses so that 
placement is possible, and then create some tests, do 
the testing, place the students and help teach the 
deficient skills and knowledge. You will have decide 
whether to persuade the students to remedy their 
deficiencies or to require them to do it. 

It's not easy to do. Just ask people in our Math Depart- 
ment. Even though math has a very logical sequence 
of skill, the instructors have placement problems. 
Consider Math 101— College, Algebra. A number of 
programs require it. Many students persist in trying to 
take it despite not having the skills to pass Introduc- 
tory Algebra or Intermediate Algebra. Even after the 
instructors try to explain the likely bad consequences, 
'many students won't listen. Most such students do 
have problems and decide to drop. 

The implications are unpleasant. If instructors in a 
clearly structured field like Math have problems 
about getting students to face the reality of learning 
basic skills before advanced skills, imagine the 
problems that instructors in other areas will have! 
Undoubtedly even worse! 

Yet I am still confident that it is a good practice to test 
for specific prerequisite skills, to pfovide help for 
students deficient in those skills, and to place them 
accordingly. Benjamin Bloom suggested it in the 
February, 1980, Phi Delia Kappan. Thiy method is con- 
sistent with what the best teaching practices suggest, 
it is used in mastery learning problems, and it is being 
explored by at least one League for Innovation 
college. Cu>ahoga Community College in Cleveland. 
And it is certainly better than our current practices. 
The only thing wrong with it is that it takes work to 
develop. 

But if we do test and place for specific prerequisite 
skills, we'll end up less frustrated. That would be 
nice „^ 
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